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CHILD LABOR UNDER THE RECOVERY PROGRAM: II 


proved, only two allow the employment of 
children under 16 years of age under any cir- 
cumstances. In legitimate theatres, child actors may 
be used for special parts. In the bituminous coal min- 
ing industry, the code finally adopted contains greatly 
strengthened child labor provisions, prohibiting the 
employment of minors under 17 years underground 
or in hazardous occupations aboveground; but the 
clause prohibiting employment under 16 years in any 
capacity in the industry is omitted. 
All other deviations are in the direction of a higher 
minimum age for employment. This record will stand 
to the lasting credit of the National Recovery Admin- 


A ov the first thirty industrial codes ap- 


istration and of the industries concerned. These indus- 


tries, however, are with few exceptions, either of an 
exceptionally hazardous nature, like mining; or they 
are in the field of manufacturing where mechaniza- 
tion is rapidly making child employment uneconom- 
ical and ineffective; or in highly unionized trades 
where labor is especially articulate. 

The acid test of child labor under the codes will 
come in the final terms of the codes for the merchan- 
dising and retail trades; newspaper and periodical 


_ publishing; hotels, restaurants, beauty parlors, etc.; 


public utilities; and industries supplied through indus- 
trialized agriculture, like the beet sugar and tobacco 
industries. Some of these are now operating under 
modified forms of the blanket code, which allows chil- 
dren between 14 and.16 years to be employed three 
hours a day, between 7 a. m. and 7 p. m. outside 
of school hours, in non-manufacturing work. The 
struggle to obtain protection for child workers under 
the newspaper and periodical publishing codes is de- 
scribed on page 2 in the editorial. 


Hazardous Occupations 


Construction industry. The codes proposed for the 
construction industry, with one exception, carry a 
16-year age minimum for employment. The single ex- 
ception, the architects’ code, follows the blanket code 
exemption noted above. 

At the hearing held September 6, the National 
Child Labor Committee submitted a brief pointing 
out that this is a highly hazardous industry in many 
of its processes, and urging that the employment of 


minors under 18 years of age be prohibited in con- 
struction work, except in non-hazardous work on pri- 
vate dwellings. The United States Census of 1930 
listed 40,133 persons under 18 years employed as ap- 
prentices in the building and hand trades; 11,045 as 
operatives and laborers in the building industry; and 
7,046 in other construction work. The National Safety 
Council gives the accident frequency and accident se- 
verity rates, respectively, for the construction industry 
as a whole, in 1932, as 57.90 and 4.44, as compared 
with an average of 13.20 and 1.59 for all industries 
in the United States. 

Paper and pul p industry. The National Child Labor 
Committee also submitted a brief asking that the 16- 
year age minimum for employment in the paper and 
pulp industry code be supplemented by an 18-year age 
minimum in departments where the accident fre- 
quency rate or the accident severity rate exceeds the 
average for all industries in the United States. Accord- 
ing to National Safety Council tables for 1932, these 
rates rise as high as 40.36 and 10.16 in the handling 
and shipping of products; and to 55.56 and 42.53 for 
employment in rag, straw and paper stock cooking. 


Hotel Industry 


Protest was also entered by the National Child 
Labor Committee against the learners’ clause in the 
proposed hotel industry code, which allows a six 
months’ learning period, during witich.wages might 
be as low as 70 per cent of the minimum zates other- 
wise prescribed; and these in turi seem unnecessarily 
low. For instance, a girl learner not receiving tips, in 
a hotel situated in a city of less than 250,000 popula- 
tion in one of the thirteen southern states where a 20 
per cent reduction in the hourly rate is allowed, might 
work a full 48-hour week for a period of six months, 
receiving a weekly wage of $6.72. If the maximum 
deductions were made of $2.50 for lodging and 25 
cents a meal for three meals every day, she would ac- 
tually owe the hotel $1.03 at the end of the week. A 
boy learner working for 54 hours a week under similar 
circumstances, would have 11 cents remaining. 

The National Child Labor Committee urged that 
unless the basic minimum rates were raised for the 
hotel code, no reductions should be allowed for learn- 

(Continued on page 3) 
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WHEN THE SHOE PINCHES 


MONG the most enthusias- 
tic supporters of the child 
labor clauses in the various in- 
dustrial codes has been the public 
press. Not a single newspaper, 
so far as we know, but has ap- 
plauded the removal of children 
from mills, stores, factories, and 
mines. Doubly amazing therefore is the provision in 
the code proposed for the newspaper industry nulli- 
fying the child labor restrictions, by permitting boys 
and girls of any age to sell papers at any hour of the 
day or night except during school hours. As the New 
York (N.Y.) News comments editorially: 








WE DO OUR PART 











Alone among the industries, too, the newspapers insisted 
on retention of child labor, in the form of newsboys and car- 
riers working before dawn or after dark. This left an opening 
for the President to remark some day over the radio, if he 
feels like it, that “child labor has been abolished by the NRA 
—except in the newspaper business.” 


At the hearing on the code of the American News- 
paper Publishers’ Association held in Washington on 
September 22, the Committee entered a protest against 
this extraordinary concession for the newspapers and 
suggested the fc’iowing substitute wording for the 
child labu.? clause: 

That the p__ lisners shall not employ or permit to be em- 
ployed directly or through any distributing agent any persons 


under the age of 16 yeats, except boys between 14 and 16’ 


years to deliver or sell newspapers between 7 a.m. and 7 p.m. 
where such work does not interfere with hours of day school. 


Such a provision would exclude the four most ob- 
jectionable features of newspaper work by children, 
namely, the employment of young children, very early 
morning routes, night work, and the use of girls for 
such work. It would still permit boys between 14 and 
16 to sell or deliver morning papers between 7 a.m. 
and school time, and afternoon papers from the clos- 
ing of school until 7 p.m. 


The brief presented by the National Child Labor 


Committee pointed out that (1) newspapers do not 
need to employ young «hildren for sales and delivery 


work and that the 14- to 18-year-old group affords an 
ample “labor” supply; (2) newspaper selling and de- 
livery is an unsuitable occupation for young children, 
involving night work, unwholesome influences on the 
streeet, traffic dangers and health hazards; (3) the un- 
suitability of such work is already recognized by many 
states and cities which through state laws and muni- 
cipal ordinances have regulated ages and hours for 
such work; (4) many foreign countries classify news- 
paper selling among the occupations for which a higher 
age minimum is prescribed than for other industries. 

Representatives of many other groups appeared at 
the hearing in protest against the child labor exemp- 
tions, including Miss Jessie Gray, President of the 
National Education Association; Miss Grace Abbott, 
Chief of the Federal Children’s Bureau; Miss Julia K. 
Jaffray, National Child Welfare Chairman, General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs; Mr. Bruce M. Watson 
of the Public Education and Child Labor Association 
of Pennsylvania; Rev. Russell J. Clinchy, representing 
the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in Amer- 
ica; Judge James Hoge Ricks of Virginia; Mr. Henry 
J. Gideon of the Bureau of Compulsory Education, 
Philadelphia; Mr. George A. Hall, New York Child 
Labor Committee; Mrs. Hugh Bradford, President of 
the National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

The newspaper code has been taken under advise- 
ment by Dr. Lindsay Rogers, Deputy Administrator 
for this industry. According to newspaper reports he 
will confer with Mr. Elisha Hanson, counsel for the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ Association in re- 
gard to modifications of certain sections, including the 
newsboy section. But, as the New York Times says, 
“There has been no indication that the publishers will 
yield willingly on either point.” 

Willingly or unwillingly, however, the newspaper 
publishers must be made to keep step with other in- 
dustries, and clear its house of child labor. 





Copies of the brief presented by the National Child 
Labor Committee protesting against the child labor 
provisions in the code for the newspaper publishing 
industry will be sent on request. 


WILL TEXAS BE NEXT? 


RESOLUTION for ratification of the Federal 

Child Labor Amendment has been introduced at 
a special session of the Legislature in Texas. It has 
been favorably reported in the House and a vigorous 
effort is being made to secure its passage. Mr. Gib- 
bons, of the National Child Labor Committee staff, 
is in Texas to aid in the campaign. 

Several other states are considering special sessions 
at which the Amendment may be voted upon, includ- 
ing Kansas, Louisiana and Missouri. Each victory 
brings us nearer to our goal of ratification in 1935. 
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CHILD LABOR UNDER THE NRA 
(Continued from page 1) 


ers; and that if they were raised, the learner section 
should be amended to restrict the percentage of learn- 
ers, to establish a minimum rate, and to limit the 
learning period to six weeks. 


The Retail Codes 


The proposed codes for the retail trade, groceries, 
and drug stores, follow the blanket code in allowing 
the employment for three hours a day of children 
between 14 and 16 years. These codes are still under- 
going revision, however. The most recent draft of 
the general retail code (September 19) is greatly im- 
proved by the restriction of the combined number of 
junior employees (those under 18 years) and appren- 
tice employees (those with less than six months’ ex- 
perience in retail trade} to one for every five em- 
ployees up to twenty, and one to every ten employees 
above twenty. However, a wage lower than the basic 
minimum is still provided for such employees during 
their first six months of employment. 

Mr. Le Boutillier, head of Best & Company, of New 
York City, has had the courage to recommend that 
all exceptions to the 16-year age minimum for em- 
ployment be eliminated from the code. 


Toy and Playthings Industry 


Another proposed code with inadequate protection 
for learners is that filed for the toy and playthings 
industry, which exempts learners during a six weeks’ 
period from the very low minimum wage of $12 a 
week, sets no bottom rate for their payment, and places 
no restriction on their numbers. This code also fails 
to prohibit, or even restrict, home work, although 
home work has been prevalent in some branches of 
the industry. The National Child Labor Committee 
submitted a statement on these points. 

ee, ee i 


Age Minima in Approved Codes 


Straight 16-Year Minimum 


Artificial flowers and feathers Men’s clothing 

Automobile Motion picture laboratory 

Corset and brassiere Oil burners 

Cotton textile Petroleum 

Electrical manufacturing Photographic manufacturing 

Fishing tackle | Rayon and synthetic yarns 

Hosiery Shipbuilding and ship repair 

Iron and steel Textile bag 

Lace manufacturing Transit industry 

Leather Underwear manufacturing 

Linoleum and felt base Wall paper manufacturing 
Wool textile 


Modifications 


Cast iron soil pipes—18, hazardous foundry operations 

Coal, bituminous—17, underground and for hazardous employment 
aboveground; no general minimum 

Coat and suit—18, manufacturing employees 

Gasoline pumps—18, on metal working machines 

Lumber—18, except boys over 16 in non-hazardous occupations dur- 
ing school vacations, or if no wage earners over 18 in family 

Salt producing—21, underground in mines 

Theatrical (legitimate) —no age minimum for child actors 


MARYLAND CANNERIES 
By RUTH SCANDRETT 


HE National Child Labor Committee made a 

rapid survey of Maryland canneries during Au- 
gust and September to ascertain the effect of the 
depression and of the recovery program on child 
workers in the industry. Visits were made to 35 can- 
neries in 10 counties. 


There has been a decided change in child employ- 
ment since the study made in 1929 by the Maryland 
Department of Labor. An abundant labor supply has 
meant here, as in other industries, that adult labor was 
cheap and fewer children were employed. In anticipa- 
tion of the child labor requirements of the NRA, a 
number of row bosses were instructed not to employ 
children for cannery work and the work permits issued 
by the Maryland Labor Department carried a notice 
that the permit did not authorize the employment of 
the child in violation of the NRA. 


The fact that few children were working does not 
mean that children are no longer a factor in the in- 
dustry. Vegetables have to be gathered and children 
are used for this in some crops, beans particularly. The 
days in July and August, when beans are gathered, 
are long and hot in Maryland. Families go into the 
fields about six in the morning and pick until five- 
thirty or six in the afternoon. 


A 14-year-old girl, a shy, sensitive child, was talking about 
being in the country this summer. She described her life there 
without passion until she came to beans, when she burst out, 
“I hate beans. It was so hot in the fields. My mother did not 
make me hurry, but some of the mothers would yell at the 
children because they wanted them to pick faster so they could 
make more. I have seen the children crying in the field. I 
would feel so sorry for them. Why, ladies get tired, so you 
know little children get tired.” 


Worker after worker said that it did not “pay to 
go to the country” unless you had children who could 
work in the fields. During the past few years the ques. 
tion of whether it “‘pays’’ has been more one ot making 
a liviny through the summer thaa of saving for the 
winter. A family of five people, four of whom worked 
in the cannery and all of-whom worked in the fields, 
spent 11 weeks in the country during the summer of 
1932 and came back to the city with $11. This same 
family six years ago, so the mother said, came back 
with $500. Other workers said that they did not ex- 
pect to save more than $30 a person for the season. 


The modified PR.A under which the canners were 
operating at the time oi the survey permits a minimum 
of 2214 cents an hour for workers in rural Maryland. 
The rate for time workers in the rural sections, pre- 
vious to the PRA, was from 10 to 20 cents an hour, 
with the usual rate of 15 cents. The agreement permits 
an average wage of 222 cents an hour for piece work- 
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ers. Under such an arrangement, where an average 
was substituted for a minimum wage, some workers 
were receiving only 10 to 15 cents an hour. 

The school life of children is also affected by can- 
ning, whether they are working or not. Baltimore 
schools opened on September 8. In one camp visited 
on September 4, the children had already returned to 
Baltimore. When visits were made, however, on Sep- 
tember 5 to 16 families who had gone to the canneries, 
the children in only 3 of the families had returned. 
These children said that they had not been permitted 
to work after their employers signed the PRA and that 
this was true of other children in the camp, but they 
had not come in for school because their mothers were 
still working. The Sister Superior of a parochial school 
located in a district from which many of the cannery 
workers are recruited told the investigator that when 
school opened last September they had an enrollment 
of 800 which increased to 1,500 by November when 
the children were back in the city. 


A girl who is now 20 and whose family went to the 
country every summer until some three years ago said 
that her memory of her childhood “vacations” is one 
of ‘stewing in tomato juice or blistering in bean fields” 
and then coming in too tired to do more than eat 
whatever was easiest to prepare before falling into the 
one big straw bunk shared by the family of five per- 
sons. While we may rejoice that children this year are 
not stewing in tomato juice, as this girl did, we still 
have blistering bean fields in an industrialized agri- 
culture very different from a family garden. Nor have 
we any guarantee that children will not again stew in 
tomato juice if their labor becomes of value to the can- 
ner and there is no legal protection for them. 

There has been no hearing on a permanent code 
for the canning industry. In the meantime they are 
operating under a modified President’s Re-employ- 
ment Agreement, with special concessions as to hours 
and wages. The fact that this industry deals with per- 
ishable products has been used in the past to secure 


exemptions from state laws protecting women and 
minors—exemptions that were not necessary and 
tended at times to stabilize its operations. Any effort 
by the industry to secure concessions in the permanent 
code beyond those necessary should be opposed. 


COMMITTEE ON CHILD EMPLOY- 
MENT IN THE EMERGENCY 


SPECIAL committee to deal with child labor 
during the emergency period has been organized 
by the National Child Labor Committee, with Mr. 
Adolph Lewisohn as Chairman. For many years, Mr. 
Lewisohn has been an active member of the Board of 
Trustees of the Committee and his willingness to head 
this newly created group is a tribute to his continued 
interest in the unfortunate children of this country 
who at an early age begin to shoulder adult responsi- 
bilities. . 
The committee will consider all phases of child ex- 
ploitation with special reference to the adequacy of 
the child labor provisions in the industrial codes and 
their enforcement. 


Serving with Mr. Lewisohn on this committee are 
Mrs. Charles Dana Gibson, Hon. Alfred E. Smith, Dr. 
Mary E. Woolley, Father John A. Ryan, Mr. Donald 
Comer, Mr. Richard Lloyd Jones, Mrs. Herbert H. 
Lehman, Hon. William Cooper Procter, and Mrs. 
Nicholas G. Roosevelt. 


-NEW PUBLICATIONS 


W hen Children Are Injured in Industry, a follow-up 
study of 167 children who suffered serious industrial 
accidents about 5 years ago. To be reviewed in the 
November issue. Free to members of the National 
Child Labor Committee; for others, 50 cents a copy. 

Ratify the Child Labor Amendment, a new leaflet 
for use in amendment campaigns. Single copies will be 
sent free of charge. Price for quantities $.50 a hundred. 











JOHN C. TRAPHAGEN, Treasurer 
National Child Labor Committee 
419 Fourth Ave., New York City 


I believe that boys and girls should be kept in school and out of in- 
dustry and I enclose $ 


for the support of your work. 
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The Codes Keep Boys Like This out of Industry. What Will Happen in 1935 When the Codes Expire? 
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